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ANGLAND. 


BRYFISIE DRAMA. 


way tending which have been made by different play manufacturers, 
that we are always surprised when when we see & new announce- 
ment cf such a performance. Mr Pocock, whose adaptation of 
“ Peveril: of the Peale” was produced last week; is one of the two 
persons who have been able to do the thing the most effectively, 
and shares with Mr. Terry the merit of having put three or four of 
the best dramas on the stage which have been dérived froar the sare 
source. 

The great difficulty of making plays out of novels, even if the 
scenes and dialogues are simply transcribed from the bookseller’s 
volume to the-promwpter’s book, arises from: the personification of 
the novelists characters—the deciding, actual, positive appearance of 
the beaattful creatures of fiction in the pertons of clumsy, vatgar, ill- 
trade singers and’ underting actors; and the disappointing, not to 
call it disgusting, matter of fect certainty to which the idea is brogght 
which bas wautoned and wandered in the regions of the loveable 
and beautifal for the form and features of a heroine, by seeing-one of 
the divinities of the novel represented on the stage by a coarse, 
squat, short-legged ‘“‘ dumpy woman,” as Byron says; or hearing fer, 
tor whom one has conceivedyan almost unearthly affection, singing 
fal de lal fol, or tol der loldul, or whatever may be thought catching 
or amusing for the people who enjoy the degradation of human na- 
ture in sych’exhbbitions.: 

Now, really Mr. Pocock has very much to complain of ns to the 
embodying his dhamatix persona—in the first place, a Mr. Serle, (we 
believe performed tbe character of ‘Charles the Second, evidently 
mistaking it for that of Charles the First--at least so we suppose 
from his considering it historically correct that he shoutd murder it— 
nothing could be more iidicrous (han tha appearance of this 
gentleman as the witty monarch; except indeed; a brogue thick 
enough to be cut with a knife, in which bis Grace the Duke of Buock- 
ingham chose to deliver’ himself; the performance of this part re- 
minded us of the inimitable Jack Jubnstone, in Denis Bralgraddery, 
except indeed, tbat Johnstone as the Landlord of the Red Cow 
looked more like a Duke than the present exhibitor did in his gor- 
geous attire of nobility. Thisis no faultof the actor, but of the 
management; for Mr Power (the Felton of the character) ia an ex- 
cellent Irish actor, and worthy, as we are told, to fill thespace left 
vacantby the mrelancholy death of poor Connor. Why be should 
have been fixed apon todo Mr. Pocock's Duke of Buckingham, it is 
impossible to surmise. . 

An article in a French paper, called Le Fure#, published ‘in Lon- 
don, states that the King’s Theatre will be under the old management. 
M. D'Egvilleis-to be the ballet-master, and M. Boehss (?) director of 
the music. Madame Pasta and Madame Brocard are both engaged 
to enchant the ears and eyes. The lbeatre is to be opevied the last 
week in November; -and Spontini’s Pestale is among. the operas 
about to he represented. ; 

- A paragraph has gone the round of the papers, stating that Ma- 
thews is engaged at Drury-lane, and is to appear in some new piece 

with Liston. Mathews neither has accepted nor intends to accept 

any theatricah. engagement.—Why-shoald. he?—why should a man 

consent to-be an employe who can Gill all parte himself and command 

in person?” His own Entertainment forthe ensuing season is spoker 
of most highly ; and all’we hupe is—it isa hope that we have over 

and over again expressed—that be will forezo the pantomimic piece 

with which bis peroraunce has hitlrerto terminated.” Mathews is an 

intellectual actor—a theatrical paiuter of nature--and sure we are 
that the public, whose admiration of his talent has grown into per- 

sonal esteem, and, we may tru'y add personal respect, for the man, 

would rejoice to find hit relieved from that, which, ugder the cir: 
cumstances, is a painful exertion of physical strength, and which, 

ubove all is unworthy-of an arti®: whose ‘meuial powers alone are 
sufficient to-entertain and even instruct an nudience. ‘What wo id : 
the world say if the immortal Lawrence: were to: publish a book of 
caricatures ? 4 

The Liverpool papers mention the appearance, atthe Theatre of: 
that town, of a young lady in -Belridere, whois engaged for Drury- 
lane Theatre.” We sincerely hope that the spirit and regularity—two 
very opposite, but absolutely necessary qualities, of-the present 
management of that Theatre, will meet with the encouragement: 
which they richly deserve. We are, and we confess it without the 
least shame, bigotted to our own conntry, its constitution, its estab. - 
lishments, its laws, its government ;-but we reject with disdain the 
paltry appeals made to us, (evidently by disappointed players)-int 
wis-spelt letters, against the daminion of Mr. Price, because he isan 
American. . We know nothing of Mr. Price personally, and in all pro 
bability never shalt know him—it is (rue asmall thin spare man, with- 
a long nose, has been-pointed out to us as the great Lessee; This - 
might have been a-mistake; bu: we care not; fat or thin, tall or 
short, nosé or no nose, -we cannot understand what objection (here: 
can be-an American conductor of a Theatre which comes into bis-: 
hands by fair and open competion. If an Englishman could -have- 
been fotnd sufficiently enterprising to offer an adequate sum, the 
committee would not have taken the American Price—as it is, know. - 
ing that Mr. Price has done every thing for the stage in his own 
country, raised the character of ‘the Theatre, and elevated and im-- 
proved the taste of the people, we sincerely-and cordially wish him - 


snecess here. 
TALMA: 

We turn from this to the abhorrent and disgusting details-of the end 
of Talwa, for whom we bave heen taught to feel some respect. Tal- 
ma (us the theatrical people here knew) was a French actor, and a 
sort uf a crony of Buonsparte’s, but that weighs litle against the 
man—since an Emperor, however made, can at all times sway a 
subject by a little common civility—but it was reserved for Talma ou 
his death bed (to seal and ratify the justice of the degradation to which 
the law and religion of France have subjected the theatrical profes. 
sion; it was lett for him to proclaim tu the world the unworthiness, 
not only of himself but of his brewren, by declaring on the brink of 
elernity that he more valued the stinking famps of a playhouse and 
the glory ot bis profession then the worship of bis God and the 
hopes of eternity—nay, he died repeating—what?—a prayer for his 
own salvation, a blessing for those he left bebiad bim?—no—the 
name of Valluire !—at his own special desire'no funeral ceremony 
was perforired over his body, althongh the Archbishop of Paris 
offered him the rites of religion if a Papist, and-the Proleziant Minis- 
ters could have afforded them if Protestant. His corpse was ac- 
companied to the grave by thousanis- of unbelievers and atheists, and 
the following eulogium, which is worthy of seing recorded, was- 
spouted over his coffin by an actor! of the name of Lafon! 

“ Guntlemen— At the sight of this immense multitude collected in 
this: place of repose and of mow ning—st this silent and profound 
gorrow, which is visible on all your countenances—at these innume- 
rable and melancholy luaks collected round one coffin, and fixed on 
one grave where it is svon to be sunk—a stranger, whom chance. 
should being suddenly here, would demand who is the illustrious vic- 
tim whom death bas just immolated, aud we shall all tell. by. pro- 
nouncing one Word—it is Talma! 

“This name, geotlemen—this name, consecrated ‘Ter ever to the 
admiration of all the lovers of dhe Arts, ought to terminate the eulo- 
gium of our immortal comrade. 

“What can be-added by language fo'diézglery-«hich turrounds 
him? But there are pious duties imposed on us by friendship, and 
gratitude, and brotherhood ; fie homage paid to the exhes of the cete- 


Fhe difficully of suedessfully dramatizing Siv Walter Scott's no- brated dead, f the atquitment of a savred debb—a mative of emola- 
els hasbeen so plainly and wofuly éhewa.in the variuus eifacts that [ign ju tidse wha sutsive, anda relief to their sqrcow. On these 
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grounds allow one, who prides himself 11 haviag been the friend, 
the colleague, and, in so many-respects, tue respecttul disciple of 
Talunma, to raise his feeble voice to houcue his memory, and to recall 
to your recollection some traits of that sublime talent, which is the 
model, aod the source of despair, to those whu are devoted to the 
same pursaits. Pais 

“ ifis debut was made 39 years ago in the character of Seide, in 
the tragedy of ‘Mahomet.’ “Ducis toresaw and predicted the des- 
tiny of the youfg votary of Melpomene. If, as il canout be doubted 
the encouragetnents ot a celebrated poet were of an immense set- 
vice, Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, Pharan, attest that biseervice was 
not bestowed on a barren suil, 2 

“ The first thing remarked in Talina, was the elegant regularity of 
his persun and countenance, firm and vigorous organs, an eye ardent | 
and expressive, and a great flexibility of expression in his counte- 
nance. * 7 al 

“ Thou knowest,.dear Shade, ldo not speak here the language of 
constrained adutation ; [ repent, on these-ashes the language of that 
homage which thou wert pleased wheu living to receive from the 
mouth of thy-comrade and thy {riend 

“Twenty-six years have I shared with thee. I will not say thy 
glory. but the proofs of thy daily toils, which this very participation 
made eo dangerous. “And, Monsieur, also, thou didst often encourage 
my atlempts—thou didst support me wits (hy friendship unser the 
danger of a concurrence which no one dreaded more than I did. — 
More then once have J seen thy generous indulgence support my 
weakness, give me.freely the ocvasions to second thee, and to follow 
thre, though al a distance, in thy ylorions career Ub! let me, ther, 
now placr on thy bier, some deaves of that laurel of achich thou hast so 
long gathered such rich bnrvests 

Adteu, Talma. sleep in p: ace in these solitary dwellings, where 
we shall believe thy genius hovers. Adieu, good in thy private fife, 
aad admirable as:an artist 

Dost thow not perceive the shades of those authors tremble at thy 

arrival, <u. celebtated by their ows elury, and made stil more cele- 
brated by the support of thine, these shades hasten to receive thee; 
dost thou sot see:them looser from their brows be brancbes of im 
mortal palms which crown them ie decorate thee ! 

© And ior us, my dear comrades, the place of the entombing of 
Talma shall be to us the sanctuary o which we repair. to ask oracles 
and implore inspiration. 

© His memory will never perish in any country of the globe where 
dhe sacred fire.of the arts has blazed. Ab! while there exists one of 
us whe have had the honour to be the associates of the glory which 
ihe threw over the French theatre, u will be aus duty—it will be ou 
wish to visit thi- melancholy place—to come here and catch those 
emanations which animate and give birth to talenis; to bring tither 
ahomage unceasingly renewed to the excellent wan wh> was our 
friend, and who shall be for ever our wodel.— Adieu, Talma" 

Another equally blasphemous speech followed, and then some ver- 
ges—and thus were consigned to the earth the remains uf ihis veteran 
player, who in his dying hours has cast the blackest stain upon the 
art to which he belonged, that player ever yet cast upon it, and who 
by the vile trash and ignorance of his besotted wretched ussociates, 
is doomed to be named only with a shuddering of horror, excited 
not more by hisown stubborn infidelity and hardeved obduracy than 
by the orgies performed over his untullowed g-ave by a company of 
aomedians, who, in the might of their littleness, think to decry reli- 
gion and uphold atheism, as the only chance they bave of raising 
themselves iuto consideration, or dragging theiv betters dowa lo their 
owa deplorable station.—John Bull, Oct. 29. 
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LAYAVEGte Libarin 

MR. MAYWOOD, has the honour tomtoim his friends and the 
pubhe, that me Benefit, will be ou Lriduy Lrening neat Nov. 10th 
when willbe produced tor the first Jane al this Theatre, the miviese 
ing and admned Melo Diamaue Opera ot 

CLARI; OR, HEE MALD OF MILAN, 

On which occasion Mrs. Sayprorp, has kindly consented to apnea 

Vesmna, and Roiame, by Mis Sundford, and Mr Maywood, as 
origmally performed by them atthe Pak Tiealre To conclude 
with a variety of entertainments, for which see tutute advertisements 

Mr. Maywood will perfoim Bavlie Nuckod Jurvic, on Monday eve 
ning, for Mr. Keene's benefit. 
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Remarks on the Stage. 
Amusements, when rational, instructive, and 


innocent, are worthy of consideration, and are 
deserving of encouragement. When the mind, 
from its enjoyment, is enlarged, manners refined, 
and taste improved, an important object is at- 
tained; and surely, when any species of amuse- 
ment leads to these ends, it is entitled to the at- 
tention and favor of an enlightened public. That 
dramatic compositions have ever been esteemed 


‘and exalted, and the heart made better. 


among the greatest efforts ot human genius, and 
their exhibition on the public stage countenanc- 
ed and apprebated by many wise and good men 
in all ages, will be denied by few. By such, 
they have been deemed highly serviceable to the 
cause of virtue. Nations have wisely blended 
instruction with pleasure, that while the fancy 
is captivated, and the feelings excited, the un- 
derstanding might be enlarged, the mind refined 
Know- 
ing that men zeil? not be debarred from the pur- 
suits of pleasure, their object has been, not to 
endeavor to deprive them of it, but to direct them 
through its dangerous paths, to the most inno- 
cent, rational, and instructive results. Hence 
most nations have judged it proper, both from 
political and moral motives, to institute some 
public exhibitions for the entertainment of the 
people: and, indeed, what entertainment, what 
pleasure so rational, as that which is afforded by 
a well written and well acted play, where the 
mind at once reaps both improvement and de- 
light? We know thatjexample is the most effec- 
tual manner of enforcing the precepts of wisdom, 
and a just theatrical representation the best pic- 
ture ofhuman nature. In this insfructive school, 
the young spectator may learn the manners of 
the world, without encountering any of its 
perils. 

The sages of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
in fact the good and wise of every polished na- 
tion in Europe, have received and cultivated the 
dramatic art. The divine Socrates, the wise 
Solon, the virtuous and moral Brutus, the con- 
quering Cwsar, and the eloquent Cicero, have 
been its patrons: and the truly pious and learned 
archbishop Tillotson, the ornament of religion 
and human nature, speaking of plays, gives this 
testimony in their favor, that ‘they might 
be so framed, and governed by such rules, as not 
only to be innocently diverting, but instructing 
and useful, to put some follies and vices out of 
countenance, which will not, perhaps, be so de- 


ieently reproved, nor so effectually exposed and 


corrected in any other way.” 

It hasbeen observed with truth, that a well re- 
gulated stage isa great support to liberty, by de- 
tecting and exposing the arts of those who wick- 
edly might seek to sap its foundations. On the 
stage, tyranny and usurpation may be exhibited 
in their true colors, and the views of ambitious 
demugogues and self created patriots ridiculed 


with success. 
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The Park TheatreInn recent number of the Albio we men- 
tioned the arrival ot a Mr.Barry from Enginod. His reputation has 
not preetded him, as his talent bas been displayed ou the provincial 
stages oftly.” So faras we can learn the thentrical fame of Mr. 
Barry has uot'reached beyond the circles of Brighton. He appeared 
hesedn the Sfranger—a charucter of some interest, but decidedty 
one of the least diifentt for an actor of any on the singe. A good 
person—son: fous voice--with a turn for the serious, will sustain a 
performer of very moderate obilitics through the part. Mr. Barry, 
lhowexeryhas more ‘than moderate talents His conception was ac 

urate; And he ‘threw into the execution o larger quantity of feeling 
vifd passion than we have been used to witness in the Stranger 
some actors make it acharacter of pure miuanthropy  Thisixe 
mistake.) The Stranger is every thing but a misanthsopist, Ms 
heart—thongh deeply wounded—is not seared up Heis alive to all 
severous impuises, and acts upon them without hesitation or reluc- 
tance. The pervading feature of his character is melancholy not 
hatved He brodds in solitude over the ruins af his own happinerns, 
and faels every intrusion on that solitude as an augmentation of his 
misery. Mr. Barry appeared to act upon this conception, and he 
accordingly gave many new and original touches. His person is 
sufficiently good, and lus voice singularly rich and deep. We regret 
1a learn that since his debuf he has been attacked with an illness of 
the most alarming kind. i 

Mess. Kuighe is growing gnpidly upon the liking of the tasteful por- 
jylon of our city. Her Susannah is a delightful exhibition of arch. 
ness, vivacity, aud chaste come humour. -Hersongs—though we 
migh} quarrel a little with the selection—were given in her own 
anit le and fascinating style. She furnishes & convincing proof 
of the) istible effect of simplicity. Ormamentand execution may 
excited ic, and sometimes afford pleasure—but pure -timple 
melody elways leaves behind a deeper and mors wiigio impression. 
The engaggment-of this gifted young lady it approce loge jte glose. 
Op Wedoesday next (we believe) she takes a.pablic.besefit..” For 
the ruins our taite aad Hkerality we trust it will be munificently 

troaized, v pe 
Mr. Macready has pot appeargd.in any new characters. The ill- 


: ogee 
ness of Mr Barry occasioned the postponement of King Juhu. On 
Wednesday William Tell attracted a respectalle house. In spite of 
the Interest which clings to the memory of the patriot chief, 
aud in spite, too, of the splendid impersonation cf Macréndy, this is 
vot, and cannot bea popular play. Excepting those scenes where 
Tell appears, the whole piece is tedious and oppressive ‘The Inn- 
funge is not poetical, and the attempts at humour are sadly abor- 
tive. Mr Knowles has exerted all his powers upon the principal 
Character, and tins graced it with many poetical and effective touch- 
es The others are tef bare and naked.—Nothing can well excceit 
the performance of Macready. It is full of power. grandeur, and 
pathos His fine,voice gives dignity and impressivyeness to the lofly 
aud awelling sentiments of freedom and love of conntry. ‘The geu- 
tle: passages of fraternal affection are wrought up with infinite shill. 
We know no more pathetic scene on the stage than the interview 
with his boy befare the tyrant Giessler. [tis the perfection of dra- 
matic art. The higtent evidence of talent is when it can alone sus- 
tain the weight of & dull anil tiresome drama, and give it iterest 
andeflect. This Mr. Macready does in JSilliam Tell. 

cis rumoured that Sinclair. the celebrated singer, is Now on his 
Paseage to this country, We ought to hope for propitious breezes 
to spced the vessel which contains such an Arion. 

Atthé Chatham Theatre Maywood and Booth have heen playing 
with great success Hamblin and Forrest at the New York Theatre 
are drawing crowded houses. Our spuce forbids any more extended 
notice of these able performers. 

Anew tragedy, Sylla, (translated from the French of M. Jovy 
by M. Munford of this city) is to be produced this evening at the 
Chatham Theatre. 
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The Park.—After a sojourn amongst us for twelve months Mr. 
Kean has re-embarked for his native country He came here a fugi. 
tive from persecution—with a broken spirit—without frientls—and 
almost without hope. He found (and who does not?) ao asylum— 
his hopes have heen revived—his persecutors have rested in their 
chase --and he quits us with the assurance of regaining that station 
in the public regard of England from which nothing but his own 
follies would have displaced him. None can more strenuously con. 
tend for the purity of an actor’s life than ourselves. Morality and 
poetry never come with “‘pealing”’ and authority from a tainted lip. 
But we maintain that the same charity should be extended to an ac- 
tor’s failings which is never refused to the lapses of others. With 
some few exceptions, the treatment of Mr. Kean in these States has 
been singularly kind and generous. His errors have been forgotten 
and his genius has commanded and received its proper honours. — 
The expression of his gratitude, on Tuesday, in his farewell address, 
was'a becoming duty. That address—though, perhaps, somewhat 
objectionable on the score of its personal allusions—was creditable 
to his talents and his heart. He rendered to the American publi 
his fervent thanks for all their liberality, and stated his purpose oi 
making his son an American citizen. As a matter of prudence, per- 
haps. he should have kept this last intention to himself But Mr. 
Kean has never been very distinguished for his prudence. We ought 
to say that, during his late engagement, Mr. Kean has not performed 
with the same spirit and success ag on his previous visits. His health is 
manifestly feeble, and we have heard serious professional doubts as to 
the tenure of his life. Nothing but a salutary and persevering reform 
in his social habits can secure him much longer in this world. Pos- 
sibly. the abstinence of a sen-voyage, the counsel of his friends, and 
the suggestions of his own good sense, may work a beneficial change 
in some of his more injurious indulgences. Earneitly do we hope 
they may-—and that he will continue to delight -the admirers of dra- 
matic genius, and to fling a lustre over the British stage. Kemble 
has passed away—Talma is no more—and we trust it will be many 
years before England is called upon to lament for Kean. 


Mrs. Knight,—The second appearance of this lady has complete- 
ly justified all our anticipations. The audience though very respec 
table was not so numerous as might have been wished, but many 
large drafts have been made upon the amateurs of our city during 
the last fortnight. Jt is, indeed. wonderful how cities comparatively 
emall can afford to patronize so liberally theatrical amusements.— 
Mrs. Knight in Floretta is easy, sprightly, and hrmorous. Rarely 
does a singer exhibit much acting talent, and this lady is one of the 


few exceptions. Her voice appeared to be clearer and sweeter thar. 


‘at her debut, perhaps from her having more accurately learned thc 
quantity.of volume which the house requires.---The spirited ariel 
[ve been roaming,” was encored, and deservedly, for she sang it 


with great brilliancy and glee. The same compliment was paid .- 


% The last rose of summer,” which’ may be regarded as the perfc: 


tton of ballad singing. In the duct, “‘ When a little farm,” Hilsm i 


though no greaf singer, rendered effectual aid to Mrs. Knight by the 
liveliness and roguery of his manner.—We may safely say that she is 
the best English singer who has ever yet appeared on the American 
boards. Accustomed, however, as we have been, for so many 
months, to the more elevated style of the Italian opera, our taste wil! 
not immediately turn to the simpler and quieter grace of the balla: 
manner. It is suggested that much of Mr. Bayle’s apparent want of 
power should be ascribed to his unacquaintance with the stage, ana 
A consequent timidity. This is said to be the first season-of his pub 
lic performance. 


Mr. K. played for Mr. Bison's benefit on Thursday, in the cha- 
racter of Mrs Ford, inthe Merry Wiaes of Windsor. 

Mr. Hackett will take a benefit at the Park on Tuesday, when hr 
will enact no less a personage than Richard the Third, in imitatios 
of Mr. Kean. 


Mr. Macready is announced to be re-engaged at the Park, and 
will make his appearance on Monday. 

At the Chatham theatre, Mr. Maywood is going through a selec- 
tion of his most popular characters, and with great success. If noi 
gifted with the dazzling abilities of Kean or the elaborate study 01 
Macready, he is still amongst the first of his contemporaries on the 
stage. There is, in all he does a clear and steady good sense—3!: 
accurate knowledge of his author—an impressive delivery and amo 
dest unassuming deportment. In space so limited as ours any de- 
tailed criticism is out of the question ; 

The splendid melo-drama of Lodoiska, has been brought out with 
great care, and at much cost by the manager of the La Fayette Thee 
fre. The scenery is the most picturesque and effective, that we havi 
ever seen. The last scene is especially superb. : 

The New-York Theatre, is fortunate in possessing so accomplishe 
an actor, as Mr. Conway. His present engagement is on the point 
of closing, and Monday ts assigned for his benefit. This is the oc 
casion where actors are put upon their trial and where the suffrage- 
of friends are the necessary and acceptable testimonies to privatc 
worth and public talent. 
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The new Theatre in the Bowery was opened on Monday last to, 
as might be eapected, an overflowing house. The interior 
of the building is ef the most spacious and beautiful description, 
bit chaste to simplicity, and void of those gaudy trappings and de- 
corations which often deform, rathe: than ornament, other theatres. 
Of the eatenor of the house we will not offer any analytical des- 
ciiption, ay something of the hind is paitly promised us from an 
able hand Suffice uw to say, it far surpasses any thing of the kind 
yet Seen in this city, and maths, in an eminent degree, the rising 
taste and genus of the country. The Addiess was spoken by Mr. 
Barrett with good effect; it was an effusion of much poetic merit, 
aud 1s from the pen of Mr. Mellen, of the State of Maine. and 
proves thet the Mase is propitious to her votaries there, as well 
as elsewhere. Ht docs Mr. M. much credit, and we regret that we 
can not find room for it to-day. : - 

The price of admission is fixed at fifly cents for the pit and all the 
boxes—the gallery at iweny-fire. thas struck us, and we believe 
the remark has been made by other journals, that in a theatre so 
large as the onein question, a greater diversity of prices would be 
desirable. Lf then, the boxes, or atleast the first thee tiers, were 
advanced to seventy-five cents, hile the pit remained at the price 
already fixed, it would, in our opinion, be a much better mode of dif 
viding the audience, and afford that choice of pices which is always 
agveeable to the public 1f objection be made to the advance ot 
price, we must plead the excellence, commodiousness and comforta- 
bleness of the building ; the superiority of the talent engaged, and 
about to be engaged; and the spirit of liberality that pervades eve- 
ry departmeut of the establishment, on the part of the managers. 
The public is genel ally liberal when libeiality is employed to call it 


forth 
[Since the above was in type, we learn that the Mangers have ad- 


vanced the Box tickets to 6s. and reduced thése of the Pit ta 3s.] 

Mr. Kean, Mr. Hamblin and Mrs. Barnes, are engaged at the 
Park theatre, and will shortly appear. 

Mr. Maywood performed the Count de Croissey in the Wandering 
Boys. a part in which he is always happy, at the Lafa yette theatre, 
on Tuesday, to a very large house. Last night he appeared in Rob 
Roy. —~ : 

At the Chatham Garden, the tragedy of Gdipus, and the comedy 
of How to Grow Rich, with several otheis, are in preparation. 

Acompany of French Comedians aie engaged, and due notice 
awilf he even of their first apprarance. 
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Mr. Maywood played Shylock on Tuesday and Sir Giles Overreach 
on Thursday to uncommonly good houses, and he has every reason 
to be satisfied with his engagement. He appears again on Tuesday, 
probably im the characte: ot Count de Croissey, in the Wandermg 
Boys, a part in which Mr. M. displays some of those excelleut 
touches ot feeliug and pathos for which he ts remarkable. 

"The New Theatre in the Boweny will open on Monday next, with 
the Road to Rain, and the farce of Rais:ng the Wind ‘The price of 
admissvonis nittimately fixed at the following rates, Boxes aud Pit (the 
latier fitted up with backs) fifty cents ; Gallery twenty-five cents, 

Our old fitend, Mr. Booth, has been playing during the week at 
the Chatham Garden Theatie with much eclal, and has appeared suc- 
cessively i Richard, Hamlet and Sur Edward Mortimer, in the Tro 

; te “aye 
: ae Macready has repeated Macbeih, Damon, and William Tell, 
vith great success. Macbeth on Mouday was throughout an exquis- 
itely beauuful piece of acting, aud, jo our opinion, fully sustained 
the generally received opinion, that Mr. Macready is the greatest 
*Wacbeth now living. ‘This indeed, a proud eminence for him te 
sgand on; but he deserves it—it has been awarded to him in both 
liemispheres. Mr. M. takes Ins benefit on Monday, when he will ap- 
ypear for the first time in America in the character of Coriolanus ; 
after which he wilt probably be re-engaged for a few nights when we 
" shall have the gratification of se¢ing him in some new parts. 
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he Wranta. 


We are hiwpy fo announce that Mr. Mayieoad has made an advan- 
tageane sciaucem ‘yt with tue Managers of the Lafayette Theatre. 
and willappear on fuesday next. The characters selected for his 
debut at inat nouse are Shylock and Donald in the Falls of Clyde. 
The best wishes for his success are entertained by a numerous circle 
of friends and admirers of the Drama. 

The Latayette Theatre, in this period of dramatic rivalry, is un- 
wearied in its efforts to secure public patronage. Among other at- 
fractions we notice that Mrs. Sandford, formerly Mrs. Holman, is 
ahont to re-appear to astonish and delight us with her charming 
voice. Melo-Dramatic Operas is the kind of entertainment that will 
pincipally be offered at this theatre—an entertainment always pleas- 
ing and generally profitable. We copy the following fiom the public 
advertisements 

The public 1s respectfully informed, that extensive arrangements 
have have been mahing to produce a succession of Melo-Diamatic 
Operas ima style superiot to any former attempts m this country. 
The Orchestra will be enlarged and improved. Mr. P K Moran is 
engaged to preside at the Piano. 

The first prece thus produced will he Rob Roy, which will be per- 
formed on Monday next, 16th inst.. m whicn Mrs Sandford will ap- 
peu fora few nights—and tn order to render the attempt as worthy 
of the patronage of the public as possible, arrangements have been 
made with Myr. Keene, the vocalist, to enlist his valuable services — 
Mr Milon will lead the Orchestra on Opera nights Mr. Willis, the 
director of the Military Band at West Point, is engaged for a limited 
period Every assistance will be given in Pageantry and scenic 
eflect which can be rendered by the well known talents of the artist; 
of this Theatre, und the capabilities of the most extensive stage in 
Ametica. 

The Chatham Gaiden Theatre has re-opened after undergoing 
sundry alterations, improvements, and splendid decoiations A 
strong company 1s engaged including Mr. Booth and other emment 
performers : 

‘Lhe following hand-bil, deser:bing a generous act of the eminent 
tragecian now among us, at Birmingham, has been sent, witha 1¢- 
quest that it should appear in our columns. We cheerfully obey the 
call. 


‘ Theatre Royal ~The Theatre having been broken open early om 
Tuesday morning, and a large sum stolen from the treasury, inclu- 
ding the whole rece:pt of the house on the night of Mr Macready’s 
performance, that gentleman has formally released Mr. Bruntow 
trom alf claim upon his share of the receipts of Monday night, and, 
at the request of his fiends, has oblicsingly consented to act once 
more, and most liberally gives his valuable services without :emune- 
ration, i the hope of redeeming the heavy loss sustained by the 
manage). 

‘Mr Macready will therefore pei form the character of Virginius 
on Thursday, Aug 2-4, beiug positively his last appearance in Biv- 
mingham previous to hts embarkation for America to-morrow week.’ 


Mi Macready repeated Virginius on Monday, and on Tuesday 
appeared in Hamlet. Last might he personated William Tell, but 
we found the house too crowded to be enabled to criticise the pei- 
formance. The scene of the apple, however, was one of matchless 
exeellence. 
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respectable one previously in existence As it isa tare thing to find 
theatres without actors, we have abundance of the latter among us, 
all ‘eager for the fight’ that is to ensure to them the victory of pupu- 
lar applause The two first tragedians of the age now sojourn in the 
western world, deli Jiting and astonishing us with their rare merits, 
ang mMscriving on the nistrionic column of the new hemisphere names 
had posterity will doubtless know how to honor and appreciate 
| The ariival of Mr Macready is a proud era in the history of his 
| chamatic career, as it opens to him a new field where laurels may be 
plucked gieen {10m the living stem of popular favor, and added to 
the wreath he already so justly weats. We have given in another 
pla ea short memon of this amiable man; it is at best, we own, a 
| scanty outhne, but we ale willing to take the incidents as there set 
‘Jown, since they wear this evidence of truth—that they record acts. 
‘most honorable to the author of them 

As we have an opportunity of speaking only once a week, we 
must beg leave to enumerate, with our usual brevity, all the characters 
that Mr Macready has appeared in, rather than enter into an elabo- 
rate disquisition of any one of them—~—Qn Monday Mr. M., for 
the first time, trod the boards of an American stage, in the charac- 
ter of Virgimus, in the presence of an audience of the most :espect 
able description, and comprismg all the talent and critical acumen 
of this great city Hs reception was every thing that he himself 
could wish—~ being compounded of a just and discriminating taste, 
anda generous welcome. We were not so fortunate, from the crow- 
ded state of the house, as to see the whole of the performance, but 
that little which we did see, only tended to make us sen sible of what 
we had lost. There appeared fiom the outset to be the best possible 
conception of the part, and keeping in the acting ; and the deport- 
ment and carnage of the actor was full of grandeur and true Ro- 
man dignity, which however was beautifully subdued when the pa- 
rental feelings overcame the steraness of the patriot in betrothing 
his beloved daughter to Icthus. The passage was sketched with a 
master’s hand, and remains imprinted on the mind a living picture 
for all who saw tt to remember and admire There was, in deliver- 
ing the words ‘I do betrothe her to thee,’ a softness and sweet- 
ness of manner altogether peculiar to Mr. Macready, and to which 
we would fain call the attention (as the piece is announced for repe- 
tution) of those who have not seen and felt it We then experienced 
a hiatus in out view of the stage, until neaily the close of the 
piece, when we again saw Virgmuus fiantically struggling with the 
decemvir, He was then wound up to a pitch of madness and des- 
pair which baffles description ; grief had fled but phrenzy had taken 
possession of the soul and laid prostrate all the milder passions with 
the fury of a hurricane, At length the urn was brought to him con- 
taining the ashes of the dear departed, which broke the spell that 
bound down all his fatherly affections In a moment he was calm, 
rational and subdued: and embraced the precious relic with such 
fondness—wept over it so;tenderly and pressed it to his bosom, in a 
manner so touchingly beautiful, that nature seemed proud of her 
victory when he yielded up his life before that shrine which he had 
consecrated to hono and virtue So the benumbed warrior whose 
waund has bee stanched by the frost, pours out his life's blood, in 
the luxury of the warmta that 1s applied to resuscitate him.* 

We have left ourselves but little room to speak of Macbeth and 
Damon, which Mr. M performed on Wednesday and Friday. We 
consider Macbeth to be the most successful effort he has yet made; 
we believe it also to be nis best piece of acting; and we believe it 
fuithe more, as many do beside us, to be the best representation of 
Macbeth eve: seen America. Its novelties and peculiarities are 
ample, had we time to enumerate them; one of the most striking, is 
the scene with Banquo’s ghost. Shakspeae nought forward the 
ghost to fiighten Macheth, as shown by Mr Macready, whereas we 
have Macbeths who have made it their business to frighten the ghost. 

In the general summary of Mr M’s acting we confess that we 
have seen many passages performed mote to our hking by others. 
The Sashes of Kean’s genius make us dizzy with the mtensity of 
their blaze—the fine and commanding figure of Cooper may charm 
us, and the graceful movements of Conway please us; but we have 
neve rsat ont a whole play with more real gratification than we have 
done with Mr Macready 

There are two distinguishing characteristics in Mr. Macready’s 
actmg—one, a full and complete conception of the part he is repre- 
senting, and the other a uniformity of good acting throughout the 
whole piece ‘These distinguishing tiaits are quite obvieus to the 
commonest observer, and prove in the one case his industry, talent, 
and good understandmg ; while the other ensures him success (even: 
if he shotld not come up to some others ia particular passages) when 
his character is taken in the whole and his performance siewed in 
the aggiegate 

Virginius will be repeated on Monday. 

Mr Keanu contmues in Quebec, having 1e-engaged himself for sis 
nights 

Mr Mavwood has rcturned from a very pleasant and successful 
campaign in the interior of the state. He wll doubtless make a 
good arrangement with some one of the many theatres now open in 
this city. There is too much rivairy forso greata favouite to re- 
main long unnegaged. 

Mr and Mis Ifilson, Mr and Mrs. Barnes, aud most of the old 
favourites remain atthe Park; but we tegret on many accounts the 
absence of ancid standard hike Mr Kent. 


* Tt is well known that one strong passion can be frequently remo- 
ved by creating another: When Mr Percival was assassinated inthe 
lobby of the House of Commons, the horrible fact was too rashly 
communicated to Mrs P. The instantaneous effect was a shlong 
hysteric affection, which seemed to rivet every faculty with the spell ot 
vmagic power—tears she bad none—she was conscious, but not sea 
sible—all appeared to be one unutterable agony, threatning the total 

Th 9°41 409 yorthrow of mental and bodily organization. In this extremity the 

Tye pL 8 i F2 viedical attendants suggested the idea of kiinging her mto the pee. 

ee : : sony - . > of her husband’s bleeding corse, then just borne to ius home. 

Theatrical business seems to be atits zenith in New York; indeed Che ex petiment succeeded—a shriek anda flood of tears aunbtivecs 

its increase of late has been almost without parallel. Within two he return of :eason, and that she was at length enabled to mourn fo: 
years thiee theaties have been erected in addition to the large and cy loss. 
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She Drama. 


The Oraterio.—The city is growing every day more and more 
musical. If conceris are not more numerous they are at least of a 
higher character than they have hitherto heen. This is one of the 
beneficial effects of the Italian Opera Brief as its sojourn amongst 
us was, it has left behind ita deep and abiding influence. [t ha» pu- 
rified and elevated our taste—taught us the difference between 
science and pretensions to scionce—and furnished us with a sure 
standard by which to estimate the true value af subsequent musical 
digglays. or tus, i ror nothing more, we anauid pe and we are 
avateful. The seeds have been sawn from which defare long a rich 
ord abuodant harvest may be garnered in. 1 is no vain prediction 
ta. say that @ regalar @pora (Italian or English-—pochaps path) will 
sag became ane of the petunahent amusements ef our city. —The 


Concert of Sacred Music, at Grace Chureb, on Friday last, wus 
graced with the most fashionable audience that we have seen fora 
long time assembled together An edifice of twice the size would 
have just sufficed for all who were anxious to be present. The per- 
formance was for the benefit of the Orphan Asylum, and all (or 
nearly all) of the performers volunteered their services. ‘he cause 
of charity was sustained by the promptings of taste. We canoot 
do more than slightly advert to the singiug of Mrs. Knight and the 
Signorina Gercia. The former, in her wonted simple and beautiful 
way, confirmed all the favourable impressions which her previous 
theatrical performaoce had made.—Her song “Farewell ye limped 
streanis’—~was all sweetness and pathos, and charmed the crowded 
audience into the most breathless sileace-—It was repeated “‘ by re- 
quest.” The Signorina generously stepped out from the retirement of 
domestic life te add another leaf to the bright coronal of her musical 
fame She sang but a single piece—and a glorivus exhibition it 
was" Angels ever bright and fair’—one of the noblest prductions 
of that master-mind—Handel. It is a composition of a loftier cha- 
racter thao those allotted to Mrs. Kuight—and therefore produced a 
deeper effect This, also, was repeated ‘by request.” Mr Boyle 
sang some sacred pieces with much taste—but his voice is not sulti- 
ciently powerful for so large an edifice. The receipts of the Orato- 
rio were considerable, and will leave, we understand, a surplus of 
more than a thousand dollars, ‘This is creditable to our city in every 
way. 

0 The Signorina Garcia (it is said by authority), is engaged for 
ten nights at the New York Theatre (Bowery), to perform in Eng- 
lish Opera. The terms are very high and evidence the value of her 
talents and the enterprize of the proprietors. Every musical ama- 
teur in the city will be delighted with this information. 

Monday.—George Barnwell, according to ancient usage, was per- 
formed at all the Theatres on Christmas night. Wherefore this 
should be we know not. Asa literary produciion it is rather con- 
temptible. Perhaps it is supposed to have some moral value. Holi- 
day audiences are generally miscellaneous, but we cannét conceive 
any reason why they should be considered particulatly immoral.— 
Besides, it may be doubted whether George Barnwell has any re- 
forming and warning power. Those who can be effected by it at all, 
will be effected the wrong way. They will sympathize with and 
pity the young hero. Pity, we know, is akin to adiniration. Like 
the Beggar's Opera and the Robbers its influence (if it has any), will 
be the reverse of salutary, However, a Christmas audience is not 
very difficult. They carry, on such occasions, their own sources of 
pleasure within them. The several theatres were extremely crowded 
and disagreeably noisy. 

The Park Theatre.—The weather during the week, has been some- 
what inclement. This is, of all things, the greateat check to theatri- 
cal successes. Our citizens are frugal and prudent. They can defer 
their pleasures fur a day or two—if the immediate gratification re- 
quires any unusual expenditure of money or health. Hence Mc. 
Macready must not feel disappointed if his audience on Tuesday, 
was unusually scanty. The night was tempestuous beyond example 
Henry V, is a novel performance on our stage. tis a drama, not 
easily cast, from the number, variety, and excellence of its charac- 
ters. They were all, tolerably well sustained on Tuesday ; some of 
them admirably. Our business is with Mr. Macready only. His 
“Fifth Harry” was a fine exhibition—awakening the proud recol- 
lections of those days, when the chivalry of England. swept in glory 
and conquest over the lilied plains of France. The performance was 
entirely free from that elaboraleness which is sometimes so strongly 
manifested in Mr. Macready’s acting. From beginning to end, it 
was spirited, and full of gallant bearing. None but those who have 
seen this gentleman in comedy, or the lighter parts of tragedy cuuld 
have expected any thing so easy, Mowing and cavalier. The scenes, 
before the battle of Agincourt, in the camp, were beautifully acted. 
The whole character, so skilfully drawn by Shakspeare, was made 
‘fascinating and impressive. by the display of generous and lofty 
feeling. and graceful depo-tment. Barnes and Hilson, in Pistol and 
Fluellen, were rather ludicrous than excellent. They seem to think 
that so long as laughter is excited, it is unnecessary to strive fur any 
higher objects. They may be right, but we doubt it. 

Mrs. Knight's benefit, on Wednesday, furnished a gratifying evi- 
dence of the influence which charucter and talents must always have 
upon a moral and tasteful public. The attractions were many and 
powerful. Two pleasing Operas with a whole century of songs. It 
is the custom in these days to embowel the old operas. of their orig:- 
nal music aud to replace it with selections of all possible kinds from 
all possible sources. ‘This may give variety certainly, but is destroys 
‘every thing like dramatic character. We must not, however, set 
ourselves against the prevailing current, though the direction of 
‘that current be ever so absurd. Of Mrs. Knighi’s, singing we have 
‘already spoken so frequently and so favourably, that our terms of 
‘eulogy are completely exhausted. Tbree of her songs, ‘‘ The dash- 
‘ing White Sergeant,” “ Love was once a little boy,” and *' Sweet 
home” were enthusiastically encored. Her acting both in the Lord: 
of the Manor, and Rosina was very good. Mis. Hackett sang like- 
wise with great taste and spirit We have not lately wituessed any 
thing more lively and pleasant than Phoede in (Rosina ) 


, The New-York Theatre —Theatrical as New-York unquestionably 
‘is, beyond almost any other city in the world, yet there is not popu- 
‘ation and wealth enough tu remunerate all the claimants on its gene- 
'rosity tothe extent of their deserts. One is compelled sometimes to 
i regret the comparatively scanty patronage which is rendered to esta- 
-blished favorites. The benefit of Mr. Hamblin happening at the same 
| time with that of Mrs. Knight. both were thereby sensibly injured. 
These things cannot be remedied. Managers are amongst the 
sternest of all public functiogaries. Their laws are as despotic and 
as uachangealle as those of the Medes and Persians.—All that an 
actor cap dois to submit in sifence if notin content. Hamblin chose 
Lear for his benefit and played Edgar himself. It was a fne per- 
formance, To our mind he would have succeeded better in Lear, 
| who was personated by Forrest. Mr. F. is a highly-endowed young 
;man—-but he has neither experience nor study enough for Lear. 
' His acting—though full of passionate bursts— wants dignity, yrace, 
and sustained effect. After a sudden and powerful outbreak of ex- 
cited feeling he falls down jnto utter tameness. Occasionally his 
manner is unpolished and vulgar. We set his Lear down as ap- 
proaching rather tuo near toa failure. Inthe after-piece, Mra Gil- 
fert was very lady-like in Ladg Rackelt, and Kumblin very gentle- 
manly in Sir Charles. 

Mies Kelly has renewed her engagement in Philadelphia, where 
she isa great favourite. 

Mr. Spiller has become the manager of the Montreal Theatre, in 
the place of Mr. F Brown, who ie now attached to the Charlesten 
company. 

A Mr S. Lb. Fairfield, has tnken to the stage. He appeased at 
Boston, iv Gleyalvon, and the journals pronounce. it to have deen a 
gross failure. 
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